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The Riddle of Defense: The burning $64 question in Washington is —SSWill Ike change America’s 
defense strategy? 


This is the issue behind the yarious stories in the past fortnight suggesting that the U.S.A. is terribly 
vulnerable to Russian air attack, that we’re short of ammunition, that Britain won’t help us fight in 
Europe, etc., etc. 

What it all comes down to is that the strategy of mass ground warfare, as planned by the pre- 
ceding Administration, just ‘is not working out; and that the slow cerebral activities in the Pentagon 


are directed toward another grand consideration of our whole military policy, such as nearly came to 
pass when Truman fired MacArthur, 


What Ike faces is collapse of the projected European army system, with Britain pulling out of 
plans to defend the Continent by ground forces, Such events would appear to leave Ike — who has 
backed these plans — figuratively with no place te go. But that is not exactly true. 


It is a little remembered fact that five days before the November election, Candidate Eisenhower 
made some exceedingly surprising remarks in a speech given in the Bronx in New York. He said, re- 
ferring to his promise to visit Korea, that “we must prepare the Koreans to defend their own lines, as 
we have done elsewhere, so that American forces can serve their true purpose. That is to be the great 


mobile reserve of the free world and to provide air and sea support whenever and wherever needed,” 
(Our emphasis, ) 








The terminology — “air and sea” — which he used was lost on the public in the noisy forensics of 
the last days of the campaign. But it was not lost on military observers who noted its identity with what 
had been known as the “air-sea” strategy outlined by Herbert Hoover, Senator Taft and — not least — 
General Douglas MacArthur. What else could this mean unless Ike had reversed his previous military 
strategy (fighting the enemy principally by a mass ground army) and had accepted the strategy urged 
by the conservative leaders of his own party? 

Whatever his intention, his Bronx statement does allow him “some place to go” in the present de- 
fense crisis. In fact, if he were to drop the Truman strategy of fighting the war with bayonets against 
overwhelming Russian infantry forces, he would find ready at hand a strategy which has been urged not 


only by the Air Force, by Taft, Hoover and MacArthur, but also by Winston Churchill, Prime Minister 
of Britain, and the British military leaders. 


On January 7, HUMAN EVENTS was the first to break the news that this was the line of thinking 
of British military chiefs, when they talked to our top brass. Subsequently, the same intelligence leaked 
out in the American daily and periodical press — that the British wanted to design world defense on 
the “air concept”, so long urged by Douglas MacArthur. In a recent issue of Fortune magazine, Charles 
J. V. Murphy discusses approvingly this British plan for global defense, based on the atom bomb de- 
livered by long-range ground-based aircraft — the only effective “deterrent” to Soviet aggression. 


What the Fortune writer does not reveal is that the British “air concept” plan was submitted by the 
British last fall to the American Joint Chiefs of Staff, and was summarily rejected. Ike, then campaign- 
ing for election, had no part in this rejection. His statement in the Bronx speech — that the true 
purpose of American forces “is to be the great mobile reserve of the free world and to provide air and 
sea support” — stands as an open door for him to enter. 
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If he should take such a course, the results would have vast repercussions — one of which would 
be the solution to his most pressing governmental problems. Recently a Treasury official of the out-going 
Democratic administration remarked to us — “The budget cannot be balanced, and taxes cannot be re- 


duced, unless the basic military strategy is changed. If that is contemplated — then an entirely dif. 
ferent fiscal situation looms.” 














Thunder Over Bohlen: L’affaire Bohlen and the preceding business of the so-called “repudiation of 
Yalta” has stirred up intense atmospheric disturbances in the political situation. Observers here believe 
that the thunder and lightning presage a storm which will have profound effects on the stability of the 
new regime. And some Republicans, who have been privately wondering if the Party will lose the Con- 
gressional elections of 1954, now show increased concern. 







Two developments have accentuated this anxiety — revolt among the Polish-Americans, and signs 
that the German-Americans are, to say the least, disgruntled. 





GOP experts, who worked on “minority” groups during the campaign with no little success, have sent 
warnings to the National Committee and the White House that the Poles are “up in arms”. In the Polish 
language press —~ led by seven dailies — indignation is expressed at Dulles’ attempt to get an endorsement 
of the Yalta Pact (regarded by. Polish-Americans as the greatest crime of the Roosevelt foreign policy). 





























And the insistence of Dulles on the appointment of Bohlen, one of the: architects of Yalta, has further [) were 
raised this minority’s anger. ede | Milv 
In the New World (New York), in Everybody’s Daily (Detroit), in Alliance News (Chicago) and | Lea¢ 
other Polish language papers, the phrase is used: “Bohlen is the grave-digger of Poland”. Dulles’ ef- | of tt 
fort in alliance with the Democrats to put over the endorsement of Yalta is labelled “the worst double- his ¢ 
cross since Roosevelt”. The fact that Eisenhower categorically pledged repudiation of Yalta in what the ff 
Polish-Americans know as the Denver Declaration (see HUMAN EVENTS, February 25) seems to Poles F gory 
the “betrayal of the century”. prof 

This is not the harmless squalling of a negligible “minority”. In the GOP National Committee after buy 
the election, it was estimated that the Denver Declaration helped to cause a shift of a very large number The 
of votes in key states from the Democratic ticket (traditionally the party of the Poles) to the Republican [ thei 
ticket. Experts say that for the first time in history, a majority of the Poles voted for the Republican free 
candidate for President. To put it mildly, these folk are not happy now. 

Nor is that all. The second development concerns the German-American community. Last week, pri 
the Steuben News, an organ of this group, ran a front page editorial severely assailing the Eisenhower the 
foreign policy. That paper accuses the Eisenhower Administration of “not keeping faith with the Ger- tiv 
man people who voted Eisenhower into the White House”, and alludes ironically to “campaign oratory” orc 
after referring to pledges to repudiate the Yalta and Potsdam pacts. Nor is the German-American group ne 
to be despised. Mr. Samuel Lubell, author of The Future of American Politics, writing in the Saturday po: 
Evening Post on January 10, “Who Elected Eisenhower?”, relates in some geographical detail the im- pi 
portant election role played by this group. jus 

Today, political observers emphasize the risks to the Republican Party. Yet, Dulles insists on the 
appointment of Bohlen. What for? The issue of Bohlen need not enter into what lies in that contro- 
versial FBI file on the gentleman. It need concern not much more than what is in his own official biog- N 
raphy in Who's Who: to 

“Accompanied Sec. of State to Moscow Conf., 1943; attended Teheran Conf., 1943; 1st Sec., Moscow, 0 
Nov. 1942-Jan. 1944; chief Div. Eastern European Affairs, 1944; area adviser, U.S. Group Dumbarton g) 
Oaks Conversations on Internat. Orgn., Washington 1944; Asst. to Sec. of State for White House Liaison, by 
1944; accompanied Pres. Roosevelt to Crimea Conf., 1945 [Yalta].” In short, Mr. Bohlen was a big a 






wheel in the machinery which produced the disastrous policy of appeasing our Soviet co-belligerent. He 
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is proposed — nay insisted upon — as new Ambassador to Moscow, perhaps to ‘deal. with peace negotia- 


tions. To make another Yalta? In view of the record, more than the minority groups are justified in 
asking —- why? 


Watch for: In the Department of the Interior, intense discussion springs from hitherto unpublished news 
that former President Herbert Hoover will soen make a speech on the subject of electric power. How 
he will deal with TVA, regional dams, power plants and hydroelectric projects are matters of great in- 
terest to Secretary McKay and his aides. It is believed that the new Secretary of Interior will pursue a 
policy quite different from the socialistic philosophy of his predecessor, Mr. Oscar Chapman. 


@ Secretary Ezra Benson’s department is studying a revolutionary scheme to wean the farmer 
away from price supports, and a decision may be made public soon. The plan is one of “price insur- 
ance”, premiums to be paid by the individual farmer on an actuarial basis and protection to be given 
against wide fluctuations of agricultural prices. ‘Private insurance companies may participate, but the 


scheme is regarded as so vast in scope that in all probability the Government would have to financially 
underwrite it, at least in the initial stages. neg : 


Baseball: Two events of an earth-shattering nature occurred in these United States last week. The Braves 
were moved out of Boston, where they had resided for three-quarters of a century, and into the 
Milwaukee hinterland; the Browns of St. Louis were refused permission by the American Baseball 
League to move their franchise to Baltimore. The City Fathers of the four cities took official cognizance 
of these events, and the Honorable Mr. Emanuel Celler, Representative from the State of New York, voiced 
his opinion on the matter and promised to bring it up in the House. 


It so happens that professional baseball has remained, in spite of the efforts of the politicos to 
correct the evil, a free enterprise business. Those who engage in it, from players to owners, do so for 
profit, just like manufacturers and farmers. That is to say, when the people vote for their teams — by 
buying tickets for the games — the entrepreneurs gain; but, when they stay away, losses are inevitable. 
The people of Boston and St. Louis “voted against” their respective teams quite decidedly; they said, by 
their absence, “go away, we don’t want you”. So, the owners decided to abide by the decision of these 
free-willing citizens. What else could they do? 


They could — and perhaps Mr. Celler has this in mind — apply to the government for “parity” 
prices or some other form of handout. Why not? Everybody is doing it, and why should baseball be 
the forgotten business? Perhaps the peoples of Boston and St. Louis who stayed away from their respec- 
tive ball parks should write their Congressmen to compel the owners to accept the taxpayers’ money,- in 
order that they might continue their unwanted exhibitions in these cities. That would be in line with the 
newly established American policy of shoring up incompetence. Of course, as a condition for this sup- 
port, the President should be empowered to regulate the selection of pitchers, as well as to instruct um- 
pires on how to properly distribute victories and defeats. The teams would have to bow to these decisions, 
just as farmers who depend on help from the Government must abide by its rules and regulations. 


Baseball is still a benighted industry; it is outside the sphere of the Welfare State. 


Note on McCarthy: The tilt between Dulles and McCarthy over the FBI file on Bohlen very naturally led 
to the usual literary lynching of the Wisconsin Senator by the usual newspapers and their editorial writers. 
One episode particularly inspired these scribes to verbal hysterics. McCarthy proposed that Bohlen be 
given the lie-detector test. We heard several times in the past year that the lie-detector test has been used 
by the State Department in some cases involving “security risks”, so our blood pressure did not rise 


above normal. Today, we checked with a State Department official who replied: “What you have heard 
is correct.” 





Containment or Liberation? by James Burnham. New York. The John Day Company. $3.50, 
Reviewed by Isaac Don Levine. 


Stalin’s death is at last putting to the acid test America’s containment policy toward the Soviet Union. 
The publication at this time of James Burnham’s Containment or Liberation? should prove a Godsend to 


President Eisenhower’s crew of advisers on psychological warfare in their quest of a blueprint for a posi- 
tive American foreign policy. 


- For seven years the United States has pursued a policy without a goal, the policy of containment, 
which, “stripped bare”, as Mr. Burnham so well puts it, “is simply the bureaucratic verbalization of a 
policy of drift”. It was more than that — it was a rationalization of a profound sense of guilt on the part 
of a coterie of bureaucratic intellectuals of the Harry Hopkins school who led us to the shameful and 
needless surrender at Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam. That coterie made a cult of George Kennan’s literary 


exercises in diplomacy, and with the help of a corps of inspired Washington writers represented the frail 
containment policy as a veritable dam of statesmanship. 


In the opening three chapters of his book, Mr. Burnham, with superb skill and incisiveness, de- 
molishes the cult of containment and clears the ground for a sound framework of a new American for- 
eign policy. With incontestable logic and an array of facts, he exposes the fakes and the myths which 
have mushroomed around the operations of the policy of containment, from our blunders in Korea to 
our costly Pyrrhic triumphs in European rehabilitation and rearmament. 


The essence of the containment policy, Mr. Burnham points out, is the assumption that the Commu- 
nist dictatorship will mellow and change its character in time to make it a fit member of a decent com- 
munity of nations. Such an assumption is at best a pious hope. The truth of the matter is that Woodrow 
Wilson was the first to experiment with a policy of containment, when under the influence of George Ken- 
nan’s predecessor, Raymond Robins, the evangelical diplomat, he sent his message to the Bolshevist Con- 


gress of Soviets in 1918. But at that early stage there was at least good reason for pious hopes. The 


Harry Hopkins school of diplomacy learned nothing from the immense and bitter experience which the 
world has had with Bolshevism since then. 


Mr. Burnham is, of course, an ardent believer in dynamic political warfare as “the only alternative 
to unlimited nuclear war’, but with ample reason doubts the capacity of our national leadership to wage 
a victorious cold war. He sees victory in a policy of liberation, the goal of which “is freedom for the 
peoples and nations now enslaved by the Russian-centered Soviet system — freedom for all the peoples 
and nations now under Communist domination, including the Russian people”. 


There are anti-Communist elements, notably Ukrainian extremists, who have made much of Mr. 
Burnham’s past writings in their endeavors to foist upon America, in the guise of liberation, a policy of 
fighting for the establishment of an independent Ukraine or Byelorussia or Transcaucasia. These ele- 
ments overlook the fact that Americans will fight against Communist imperialism only until it ceases to 
be an aggressive threat to our national security and to the peace of the world. Mr. Burnham’s present 
position that it would not “be proper at any time for America to try to prescribe in detail the political 


and social arrangements that will replace the Soviet state system” will come as a shock to this lobby of 
Ukrainian separatists and their American sympathizers. 


In Containment or Liberation? Mr. Burnham has produced another challenging work which attests 


once more to his being one of the very few prime political thinkers on the almost barren landscape of 
American statesmanship today. 
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A TRAGIC TALE OF LEND-LEASE 
By RicHArD L. STOKEs 


Re WITHIN THE Kremlin flashes a reveal- 
ing new sidelight, hitherto unpublished, upon 
the tragic tale of Lend-Lease for Russia. ‘The 
informant is Colonel Igor Bogolepov, Counselor 
to the Soviet Foreign Office before he escaped 
from Russia. During April of last year, Colonel 
Bogolepov testified before the McCarran Sub- 
committee that he had become an employee, here 
and abroad, of the United States Government. 
The gist of his story is as follows. 

Late in July, 1941, the account begins, Mos- 
cow learned that President Roosevelt was send- 
ing Harry L. Hopkins for Lend-Lease negotia- 
tions with Premier Stalin. The name was a 
surprise. Not many Red officials had ever heard 
of their future benefactor. A wireless, asking 
who Harry L. Hopkins was, went to Ambassador 
Constantine Oumansky in Washington. His re- 
ply was limited to generalities that might have 
been copied from Who’s Who. The envoy was 
admonished to get details about Hopkins’ po- 
litical temper and attitude towards the U.S.S.R. 

It was taken as a matter of course in Moscow, 
Bogolepov proceeds, that Hopkins would bring 
heavy demands for concessions and guarantees 
(which were expected to be colossal) in return 
for Lend-Lease favors. Above all, Oumansky 
was ordered to procure an authentic list of ex- 
actions which the President’s representative 
would seek to impose. While awaiting an an- 
swer, the Foreign Office appointed a committee 
to draft the maximum quid pro quo which Rus- 
sia, if pushed, would be ready to yield. 

That the “bargaining” was expected to be 
drastic seems obvious from the committee’s com- 
position. The chairman was Foreign Minister 
Vyacheslav M. Molotov. The deputy chairman, 
Anastas I. Mikoyan, was slated to act as Com- 
missar for Lend-Lease. ‘The others were top- 
flight experts — Lieutenant General Alexander 
M. Vassilensky, until recently Minister of De- 


oN 
al; Professor Ilya 
nest law authority; and 
self, as political and legal 


fense, with the r 
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adviser to the Foreign ice. 
Toiling with speed, the committee held a 
number of sessions and came up with a direc- 
tive prescribing how far diplomatic traders with 
Hopkins would be empowered to go. This 
memorandum is a poignant souvenir from the 
land of “Might Have Been” — even admitting 
that the Kremlin would doubtless have tried to 
elude its promises. At any rate, the Soviet 
Government was prepared, in case of necessity, 
to sign an agreement to do the following things: 
(1) Arrange for strict American inspection of 
the use to which Lend-Lease supplies were put. 
(2) Admit American military observers into the 
Soviet lines, such as specialists in aviation, 
armor, artillery and chemical warfare. (3) 
Grant mining concessions for manganese ore, in 
the United States a scarce and strategic metal. 
(4) Open up special privileges for Americans in 
the Baku and Volga oil fields. (5) Invite Ameri- 
can capital to participate in the development of 
Siberia’s resources. (6) Vow a solemn pledge 
to maintain freedom of speech, freedom of po- 
litical parties and freedom of religion. 
Hopkins arrived in Moscow on July 30. But 
a day or so earlier the usually dour Molotov had 
saluted his colleagues with one of his infrequent 
broad grins. The committee was adjourned, he 
said, and its formula would be shelved. The 
Minister explained that he now had a full report 
on Harry L. Hopkins. It was based, Molotov 
declared, on intelligence supplied by “‘a certain 
man at the very highest level of the Roosevelt 
administration”. The name was _ concealed. 
Bogolepov gathered it was that of an American 
spy for Russia either in the State Department or 
in Mr. Roosevelt’s entourage at the White 
House. The information was impeccable, what- 
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ever that agent’s identity. With an assurance 
justified by the event, Molotov announced: “Mr. 
Hopkins will demand no concessions whatever. 
His desire is to ask nothing and give everything. 
What he wants is to keep us in the fighting — 
and that is all. Mr. Hopkins is completely on 
our side and may be trusted absolutely.” 

Molotov’s prediction inevitably brings to mind 
the famous utterance with which Mr. Roosevelt 
confounded his one time Ambassador to Moscow, 
William C. Bullitt. This is the key document 
of the Russo-American entente and the arch clue 
to Hopkins’ pro-Soviet labors in this country and 
at Moscow, Teheran and Yalta. It ranks among 
the deadlier frivolities of chiefs of state. It can 
scarcely be quoted too often. Mr. Bullitt had 
protested, on the basis of three years spent in 
the Soviet capital, that our Russian policy was 
sure to fail and that Stalin could not be trusted. 

“Bill, I don’t dispute your facts”, Mr. Roose- 
velt said. ‘They are accurate. I don’t dispute 
the logic of your reasoning. I just have a hunch 
that Stalin is not that kind of man. Harry says 
he’s not, and that he doesn’t want anything but 
security for his country. And I think that if 
I give him anything I can and ask nothing 
from him in return, noblesse oblige, he won’t 
try to annex anything 2nd will work with me 
for a world of peace and democracy.” (Quoted 
by Bullitt in his article “The Lost Peace” in Léfe, 
August 23, 1948.) 


rer MR. ROOSEVELT’S fundamental error 
was his pledge to bring about the military 
annihilation of Germany and Japan. This 
meant smashing the dams which for generations, 
in Europe and Asia, had effectively contained 
Tsarist and Bolshevik expansions. The certain 
consequence was a power vacuum which the 
Soviet Union could occupy at will. The Presi- 
dent’s one escape was to make himself believe, 
against all evidence, that the Communist tyranny 
was actually a peace-loving democracy and 
would relinquish voluntarily this epochal chance 
to fulfill Russia’s age-old aspirations. It is 
small wonder that Mr. Roosevelt was haunted 
now and then by qualms over his preposterous 
gamble. Reassurance was supplied by Hopkins 
with conviction and gusto. The thankful Presi- 
dent embraced him as an infallible expert on 


Russia, and would listen to no one else. The 
vassal of a policy became its grand vizier. 
Testimony as to the influence which Hopkins 
came to exert upon Mr. Roosevelt has been of- 
fered lately by Major General John R. Deane, 
chief of the U.S. Military Mission to Moscow 


during the war. Some years ago General Deane’ 


accused Hopkins of administering Russian Lend- 
Lease “with a zeal approaching fanaticism”. To- 
day he is a sturdy champion of Hopkins’ loyalty 
and patriotism. Trebly damaging, because of 
his partisanship, is an allegation which General 
Deane felt obliged to publish in last December's 
American Mercury: “There can be no doubt 
that the attitude of the President was reflected 
throughout the government, and there can be 
no doubt that his confidant, Harry Hopkins, 
encouraged the President in this attitude.” 

General Deane added that our leadership dur- 
ing World War II was “gullible and stupid in 
its relations with the Soviet Union”; that it seems 
incredible we should have been taken in so com- 
pletely by Stalin and his lieutenants; and that 
American interests suffered, while those of Rus- 
sia gained, because “Hopkins went too far both 
as to priorities and in interpreting the Lend- 
Lease law”. 

A sample of how servant “‘encouraged” master 
was revealed by Hopkins at a press conference 
following one of his visits to Stalin. As a re- 
sult, the thinking of not a few Washington 
correspondents was misled for years. From the 
dictator’s own mouth he brought the true evan- 
gel. The Russian people, he quoted Stalin as 
saying, had proved themselves in the war to 
deserve a higher standard of living. To the 
achievement of that goal he had dedicated the 
remainder of his life. ‘The job was so vast, Hop- 
kins argued triumphantly, that Stalin’s hands 
would be too full for exterior adventures. 


It may be, as General Deane asserts, that Hop- 
kins was a loyal patriot. It may be argued also 
that he wore his patriotism with a difference. 
His true and only fidelity appears to have been 
given to the friend in the White House who 
raised him from a humble social worker to the 
peer of mightiest men. 
acknowledged to Free Poland’s last Ambassador 
to Washington, Jan Ciechanowski. Out of love 
partly, but with the jaunty approval of his own 
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conscience, Hopkins plunged into the chimera 
obsessing his chief. 

Mutually interacting, the President and his 
Pythias generated a pestilence of infatuation 
which not only spread throughout the Federal 
establishment, as General Deane observes, but 
contaminated public opinion as a whole. The 
central plague spot was the White House. Its 
germinal culture proliferated in the devious, 
amoral psyche of Franklin D. Roosevelt, whom 
biography may judge to have been a complex 
of ignorance, perfidy and egomania. That is, 
if he was not captive all the while of some 
international intrigue for rooting out Western 
civilization. 


CCORDING TO PROFESSOR Arnold J. ‘Toynbee, 
the non-West, led by the Soviet Union, 
found it possible in 1945, for the first time in 
’ half a millenium, to launch a counteroffensive 
» against the West. This global reverse was due 
» to weapons and technologies which the West 
| alone had genius to invent but which it was mad 
| enough to put at non-West disposal. In that 
case, Franklin Delano Roosevelt and Harry 
| Lloyd Hopkins would stand unparalleled in his- 
| tory for the profusion of their gifts to that bar- 
baric revolution. ‘Thanks to them, in no small 
degree, Western culture now faces its most omi- 
nous hazard since the fall of Constantinople. 


For most Russians, in the summer of 1941, 
Hopkins was a stranger whose advent was looked 
upon with suspicion and dread. At the Teheran 
Conference, two years and four months later, 
when he met Stalin for a second time, the scene 
had shifted dramatically. The autocrat of all 
the Russians plied his American favorite with 
blandishments reserved for notable contributors 
to Communist empire. Others beside Hopkins 
were dupes of the show of frankness and be- 
nevolence staged by the Politburo’s most artful 
performer. ‘In greeting Hopkins at Teheran”, 
rejoiced Ambassador Harriman, “Stalin dis- 
played more open and warm cordiality than he 
had ever been known to show to any foreigner.” 
Mr. Roosevelt was enchanted. To Ciechanowski 
he exclaimed: ‘Harry gets on with Stalin like 
a house afire. In fact, they seem to have be- 
come buddies!” 

The power to help Stalin which Hopkins 


amassed is beyond popular conception even to- 
day. He entrenched himself in a fortress com- 
manding all approaches to Soviet affairs, diplo- 
matic, military and economic. Many of the 
strongest gates were staffed by his personal ap- 
pointees. Among his protegés was Charles E. 
Bohlen, recently appointed by the Eisenhower 
regime as Ambassador to Russia. 


Lend-Lease policy was always made at the 
White House, and to Hopkins the President 
delegated most of the authority. That au- 
thority was consolidated through his tenure of 
the chairmanships of two overriding units — 
the Munitions Assignment Board and the Presi- 
dent’s Soviet Protocol Committee. With respect 
to the former, witnesses relate, it was the chair- 
man’s habit to rush into board meetings at the 
last moment and brusquely order that materiel 
already allotted elsewhere should be diverted to 
the Soviet Union. Interventions of the kind 
were so frequent that they came to be regarded 
as almost unvarying. 

It is revealed in Strange Alliance, General 
Deane’s book, that Commissar Mikoyan, secure 
of White House backing, constantly overruled 
Ambassador Harriman and General Deane. Mr. 
Roosevelt himself forbade Americans in Russia 
to attempt supervision of its employment of 
Lend-Lease supplies. U. S. Army officers as- 
signed to the Russian movement in this country 
were bullied into submission by Soviet opposites 
with menaces of Hopkins’ displeasure. A volun- 
teer in both World Wars, Major George Racey 
Jordan was forced out of the service because of 
his struggle to safeguard national interests at 
Great Falls, Mont. 

It has been established from official documents 
that Lend-Lease, a Hopkins dependency, engi- 
neered shipments to Moscow of many tons of 
written and photographic data on American in- 
dustrial know-how, and of uranium chemicals 
with a potential of more than enough fissionable 
U-235 to trigger a nuclear explosion and almost 
enough to power a workable chain reaction pile. 
Shown to have been implicated with Lend-Lease 
in breaches of security were the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, Army Ordnance, the Procure- 
ment Division of the Treasury and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Access to the files of the 
Lend-Lease and Foreign Economic Administra- 








tions, and of the Soviet Protocol Committee, was 
denied to Congressional investigators by the 
State Department. 

By a violent wrench, diplomatic immunity was 
stretched from the Soviet Embassy to include the 
Soviet Government Purchasing Commission. 
Sworn charges by Major Jordan, which have not 
been refuted, allege that Hopkins took a per- 
sonal hand in promoting uranium shipments to 
Moscow and conveying secret data on the tech- 
nique of nuclear fission. Obviously for postwar 
rather than defense purposes, Lend-Lease dis- 
patched to Russia vast quantities of materials, 
hosts of machines and entire industrial plants. 
This was at a time when spies for the Soviet 
Union, on American soil, were gnawing at the 
foundations of its ally and benefactor, the United 
States. Such enemy agents were shielded from 
the FBI by the State Department, which took 
orders from the White House. 

The paradox of the foregoing is that Mr. 
Roosevelt and Hopkins were not Communists 
or even fellow-travellers. They knew little and 
cared less about Communism as such. If they 
ever gave a thought to Marxist dogma, it was 
likely one of contempt. For Robert E. Sherwood, 
the official Hopkins biographer, his hero, despite 
a flippant air, was at heart a reformer and 
romanticist. 

Ambassador Ciechanowski, author of Defeat 
in Victory, had cause to study this alarming 
American with realistic eyes. He diagnosed 
Hopkins as a thorough-paced cynic, whose scorn- 
ful candor was totally uninhibited. In a fascin- 
ation of horror the Polish diplomat watched 
while Mr. Roosevelt and Hopkins airily juggled 
the fate of many peoples, including his own. 
From his background of experience they seemed 
all but illiterate as to the actualities of Com- 
munism and of the nations then at their mercy. 
His protests, though desperate and sound, were 
indulgently smiled off. 


) tha THAN a decade later, Washington was 
making every possible use of the knowledge 
of a former Soviet official, Igor Bogolepov. The 
son of a bourgeois father, now dead, who was 
a member of the Soviet Academy of Science, he 


became a reserve staff officer of the Red Army, 
with the rank of Colonel, and a functionary at 
the Foreign Office. In 1939 he enrolled as a 
“candidate” for the Communist Party, though 
he was never a full member. His purpose, he 
explains, was to qualify himself for political as 
well as legal work, with the hope of sabotaging 
the party from within. 


Late in 1937 Bogolepov was ordered to join 


the Soviet staff on the Barcelona front in Spain, 
After a few weeks most of the principal officers, 
including himself, were arrested by special com- 
missioners from Moscow and sent home to stand 
trial on charges of “Trotzkyism” and “pro- 
Franco deviations”. 
many months in the Lubianka political prison. 
One afternoon he was freed and reinstated with- 
out prejudice at the Foreign Office. Those re- 
sponsible for the arrests in Spain had themselves 
been seized and put to death. 


After taking part in the defense of Leningrad, 


Bogolepov joined his close friend, Lieutenant | 
General Andrei A. Vlassov, in an escape to the [ 


Nazi lines. Their plan was to enlist armies, 
among hordes of Soviet war prisoners in Ger- 


many, to fight against the Russian Communist [ 


regime. There was prolonged delay, but at last 
three divisions of 45,000 men were equipped. 


Before they got into action, Yank forces over- | 
ran southern Germany. For the second time in [ 


four years Russians made the same blunder. In 
1941 they had greeted the Nazis as liberators 
and were slaughtered; and now, bearing flowers, 
Vlassov’s divisions marched forth in 1945 to 
welcome American crusaders for freedom. 
Promptly, under the Yalta pact, the credulous 
Slavs were rounded up by U.S. troops and 
turned over to the Soviet Union, where they 
vanished without trace. General Vlassov’s body, 
skewered on a meat hook, was exhibited in 
Moscow’s Red Square. 


By lucky chance, Bogolepov had been absent 


on a mission, and was able to hide himself from 
the Americans on a Bavarian farm. Not for two 
years did he venture to “surface”. By then 
Washington had realized the crime of using its 
soldiers as procurers for Stalin’s murder tunnels. 
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